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ABSTRACT 

This manual contains guidelines for organizing small 
business programs in community colleges. Following an introductory 
discussion of the need for such 1 a program both throughout the United 
States in general and in Illinois in particular, the role of the 
community college in facilitating small business development is 
examined. Guidelines are set forth for making decisions in various 
areas, including purposes/needs, clientele to be served, client 
characteristics, program objectives, program structure and scope, 
funding/support, staffing, recruitment and selection, evaluation, and 
program content. Addressed in detail in the retaining chapters are 
the following topics: participant needs, program content, advisory 
committees, needs assessment strategies, financing the program, 
promoting. the program, program details, evaluating the program, and 
exemplary self -employment programs. Appendixes to the guide include 
such items as a -program intake form, a bibliography on small 
b.usinessts and entrepreneur ship, a small business survey, a timetable 
for organizing management courses, a small business management 
seminar, and sample evaluation forms. (MN) 
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V r Statistics Indicate $\at the small business sector is 
important to economic growth and that education > especfally 
at % the cammuntty ccHltge level, can enhance small business * 
development fn Hlfftol*. , y 



Of over 14 million business enterprises in the United States, 
only about 400,000 or 3% are big businesses. The other over 13 
million enterprises make up the U. S. small business community. 
The3e small businesses provide about 60% of the nation's jobs in the 
private sector and produce almost 40% of the nation's ffross National 
Product (GNP). further, a recent study indicated that small busi- 
nesses (under 500 employees) provided 87% of the new jobs in the 
private sector whilfe the very small firms (0-20 employees) produced 
66% of all new jobs. The Small Business Administration (SBA) has 
estimated that either directly or indirectly small business provides 
the livelihood of over 100 million American^. 

Based «orr the 1977 Economic Census for Illinois, there are about 
350,000 small .businesses in, the state which employ nearly 3 million 
people. Tabte 1 illustrates the breakdown of these small businesses. 
Collectively, these firms generated over, $213 billion in business with 



TABLE 1 

ILLINOIS SMALL BUSINESS CENSUS (1977) 



Qf E mployees - Number Percentage 




Business Type 



1. Farms 

2. Service 

3. Retail 

4. Wholesale 

5. Construction 

6. Manufacturing 

7. Unclassified 



1 10,000 
347,037' 
732,068 
280,582 
169,699 . 
1 ,287,000 
4,182 



105,000 
96,942 
84,988 
21 ,238 
19,416 
18,260 
2,812 



30 
28 
24 



6 
5 



the largest dollar volume beiftg in the wholesale area. The small 
business community in Illinois is large, active, and h^s a substantial 
amount of diversity. v " v 

White the small busirjess sector in the United States and in 
Illinois is xyiable; there are unique characteristics of this segment of 
our economy^ -.which deserves special attention. The following sta- 
tistics highligh-N^e need for this attention; 

- Of oven 14 mjllmn^enterprises in thte U. S., 2 million are cor- 
porations, 1 jjfrlliorKare partnerships and about 11 millfon-are 
sole proprietorships. 1 

' - Of the 14 million enterprises, 99.2% employ fewer than 100 per- 
sons. ' , 

- v 80% of all small businesses fail within the first 5 years of their^ 
existence. 

- Nine out of 10 small businesses fail because of poor manage- 
ment. Some specific reasons for 'failure include the following: 

- lack of planning 

- inadequate controls 

- poor 'accounting methods 

- inability to read and understand financial statements 

- inability to locate expert advice when needed 

- Minorities form 17% of the total population, but own only 4.3%. of 
all businesses and generate only .7% of all business receipts. 

- Women make up 18% of the work force, but own only 4.6% of all 
'businesses and, generate only .3% of all business, receipts. 

- - In- Illinois, there are 350,000 businesses and 86% of them Employ 
fewer than 20 persons. ■ 

In a recent, nationwide study of small business owners, the 
following findings indicate some special needs of small business 
owners and managers: 

1., The large majority of small businesses are less than 20 
years old. . ' \ 

2. /The' fnajority of small business owners/managers have less 
thgrf 15-^years experience in /management, have some post- 
hfgh school education and h&ve received, some formal edu- 
cation in general, business operations, " \, 

) 3. Customer relations gnd service was identified as a critical 
problem-solving area by> an overwhelming proportion of the 
sample. " \^ 

4. Personnel, competition, sales, , marketing and promotion 
were frequently mentioned as critical areas in the success 
* of a small business. 

5/ . Specific problem areas mentioned as frequently troublesome, 
include: 1 . _ , 



'employee hiring,, trainihg^and mottvatlqn r 
cash, flow A ' ' • - ' 



a'. 

b ; . ... 

c.' .scales forecasting ' .' , * 

d;. cost, control ^ . ^ / 

e^ advertising and promotion . , 



: / 6.. "About one in three small businesses indicated ,that the # 

y amount of outside. help currently available in dealing 'with 
f i( ^ ' problems was inadequate. ■ • " 

Finding six could be especially significant to community college -staff 
interested in;' expanding their efforts in ^developing educational pro- 
grams for small businesses^ Within their .districts. % 

Vocational Education and Small "Business Development : ( r 

j . •;• ■ - V ;, - ■ , 

In December T3 81, the .National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education stated ..that they 'were in full support of an 
economic pjan to iricV^ase productivity and revitalize} existing indus- 
try^, , Fofr example, they suggested^:]) supporting job-r.§lated entre- 
preneurial strategies; 2) maintaining close liaison witfKlbysiness an^ 
industries (especially, with smaM, firtiti) , 3) providing technical; ja$sis- 
tance and support to companies for ^.mbre .innovation and imphoyed 
productivity, and 4) 'adopting mpre effective and efficient tpfethods. of 
developing and delivering education and training tb/ougW :'the use ( of_ 
modern communication techndlogy^ up-to-date equipment and^ curricu- 
lum development 1 strategies. The development of self-employment 
activities is definitely a concern for community college involvement 
and is supported from the highest fjeiyels of government aYid educa- 
tion. „ v . v 

W. D, Baker ,. Executive Director of the Illinois 2,000* Foundation 
for the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce recognized fte.ne^d for 
more extensive involvement of educators in /providing edutation ,.to . 
self employed people in the state of Il lino is, He ^suggested that a 
consortium of major universities in Illinois provide a smafl business „ 
productivity extension service across the state. He noted, however, • 
that there might be difficulty in providing these educational' services 
to the small business sector. He recognized that these services 
might haVe to start on a small basis in most Illinois communities 
which have pop.ulatpns of TO, 000 and less v , This,, statement appears 
to suggest that community colleges may be 'a meatis of providing 
thdse services. r • ' * 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE ROLE 




Ecoriomicf development *in % Illinois is a primary concern* for most 
government and community, agencies. The Illinois Department of 
Commerce and . Community Affairs (OCCA) is devoting considerably 
resources tov encourage the growth of the staters economic, base. 
Ttiey are. working with educational agencies, community groups' and, 
other governmental agencies to foster djrowth and expansion of new • 
and existing private enterprises. Some-of DCCA ;, s* efforts 'have beep 
cooperative ones with various community colleges. - J 

* ■ ' ' • 1 - .* • , ' 7 

. The 'Illinois State Board of Education/Department of Adu^U 
, VocationaJ and Technical Education {ISBE/DAVTE) , has also feegurj to 
.work withr community colleges to improve the economic climate in, 
'Illinois/ The High Impact, Training Service (HITS) administere/J by 
DAVTE is one ^example of cooperation, between DAVTE and community, 
colleges. Most\ recently, the Illinois ^Cogimunity College /Board 
(1CCB) has requested 'that each m community college identify a person 
on campus as an "econorrjic development coptact person" 'to wdrft wfth 
government agencies, community groups 'arid businesses to/nelp meet 
the education and training needs of. new and expanding business 
firms. ' . / 

' '.While, these examples of cooperation among comrpunity^qoll.eges 
and other* agencies and -groups in economic development gre rather 
♦recent In-, the state's history, much of the empjhasis* has been concen- 
trated oh large manufacturing 'firms. Entrepreneurial education, and 
training efforts geared toward sm&ll business needs must become an 
essential part^ of economic developments/since small businesses are 
suich a vital and important part of the state's economy. , ' 
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' * In 1977 the American Association of Community an<i Junior 
Colleges* (AAGJC) and the Small Business AdministrationT\(SBA) 
sponsored four conferences to develop strategies for serving the 
, small business comrrjuni'ty. In 1980, this cooperative effort resulted 
in the establishment ofi**133 two-year colleges linked to 65 district 
management assistant\*£fices of the SBA, However, a, recent bulletin 
issued by the District office of thfe SBA in Illinois indicated that 
during the spring of 1981 only one of forty-seven programs was 
offered more than 90 miles from the Chicago SBA District .office. 

In- October „ /198Q the State Advisory Council on Adult Vocational 
and Technical Ediication (SACVE). in Illinois, issued "a report, on 
entrepreheurship" education and entrepreneurial development activities 
in Illinois. They stated n in the absence of coordinated activities and 
training/ efforts, the new entrepreneur is left to wanden aimlessly 
from one source of information to another and is likely to experience 
(littTe emrepreneurial development. 11 .The wealth of data to which the 
entrepreneur is exposed f r om _a m u 1 1 i pl ict ty of sources quickly be- 
comes a jumble of confusing facts. Many^ Dersons who might other- * 
wfs& havp the potential for business success ' bqcome frightened by 
the apparent complexity of it^ll. 

^Orie , major problem is the identification of self-emoloyment pro- 
gram objectives before a coordinated .effort to serve these groups, on 
a large scale can be initiated.. Because of geographic \uniqu£ness, 
local consumer demands, ' and local differences, the education and 
training needs of small businesses may be Ipest served \on a local 
basis. 

In the 1980. study of entrepreneurial education effprts by 
SACV£, the following observations were made: v 

1. There has been a gr ealrdeal' of concern expressed 
the availability of .entrepreneurial training, especial! 
minority groups and women. 

, 2. Those training activities that do exist are very popul 
which suggests- that if more wVre offered, more peo 
would participate. v « ■ - 

3. Entrepreneurial • educational ^ Opportunities are not equally 
accessible through&ptt the state to all persons who might be 

^interested. ' ^ > 

4. Most of the available educational and training activities are 
concerned . more with the sustenance and expansion of 
existing businesses, rather than with the preparation^ of 
new entrepreneurs. ~ ; • 

5. A good deal of entrepreneurial, training is being provided 
j directly^ by the academic community, much of it in coopera- 

, \ ; tion%with the Management Assistance Division of the SBA; 



6;* Entrepreneurial training for prospective farmers is^ not 
available to < the same extent as . it is for other small busF 
ness aspjrants. 

In general free forms of technical assistance are poorly 
publicized and regarded by most entrepreneurs who utilize 
them as beinq less useful than the instruction and orien- 
tation services^ for which >they pay a .fee. * 

,8. The effects of \entrepreneurial training are' not carefully 
evaluated. 



The above obseryatiohk have implications for the ^state's 39 
community college districts. Community 'Colleges can have* a signifi- 
cant impact on the Job creation^ process by (a) helping ^prepare^those 
people, who are interested in self-employment" and (b) by 4 helping 
those already self-employed become more knowledgeable and increase 
the~u3umber^ pf employees through successful business" operations. 
Demand for ^trained workers comes with the; initiation of new busi- 
nesses and the expansion of existing businesses.' Wrfen 'people 
become self-employed , they may hire employees who need additional 
education and training. -Community^ colleges wiM contribtrt^ to the 
economic development of the state generally, and the* college's com- 
munity^ specifically , if they prepare people who have a future inter- 
est or a current investment in small business. 





DECISION GUIDELINES 





#4: to^e/ made. before c^rndhlty 






^^tore 'set 

::^ml,nteti6 ^ecisiphs f0# r 


^afnfc ate "est^bjtshed^\ The dfesire ; 





\ There are ten decisidn areas which a community college must 
address in order to initiate self-employment activities, with maximum 
potential impact.. The following questions ' should be considered in 
term% of the local institution and community needs. The basic ques^ 
tions \and supportive/materials are outlined as a decision guide to 
provide guidance ar>d initial Information. 

I • PlifiPOSE(S) Ok, NEED(S) . Why should the community college 
" \ ; / undertake small business'/entre- 

/ preneur'ship, training? > 

a service to the community 
that has direct impact as 
well as human benefit 
many graduates eventually 
become sel f-employed o r 
work in small business 

many community College fac- 
ulty ..were, v or still are, en- 
gaged in smaH business* ac- 
tivities 

one of the few educational 
programs that cart actually 
create-J<5bs * * 



Common\ Responses : 



a) 
b) 



Supporting data: 



1) 



2) 



CLIENTELE* TO BE. SERVED 



Choices: 



. 3.J . activity will foster "faculty 
andi. community ^.working 'to- 
* gether "~>. T ;'; V- 
^ * ~ * * * 

Who should be thd primary clien- 
. tele of the training? 

r • • • 

a-)' degrge-enrglled stud.ents* 
b')_ adults. In communities who 
' % * are Considering a business 
venture 

c) small -business owners in the 
community coltege district 

d) ~ a Tnix of the * above groups 



_ Sub-groups: 



L) ^ women ' 
^ minority or ethnic group 

3J ~ disadvantaged, /, 
• 4) those.- in~*2f^spefific 'kind of. 
v business ( fa rming , foods , 

tourism,, of kind of k busi- 
ness/trade, indigenous to 
r - area) 

CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS What are the socjaJ, arid educa- 

/ tional characteristics of the pri- 
mary clientele group?/ 



Considerations 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 



Considerations: 



a) history of success in schqols 
■ or other educational endeg- 

' vors 

b) time available to attend 
class/ prograij) events 

c) • existing business management 

skills/knowledges 

d) willingness tQ> pay* for pro^ 
gram. , 

e) firmness of the self-employ- 
ment decision 

fO unique group attitudes to- 
•/wards instruction or subject 

g) availability of role models Os 
ownership of a ( business 
"traditional" * or "hontradi- 
tional? 1 !) : - 4 

What should the program ^ accom- 
plish? ^ ' 

a) # acquire basic knowledge of 

business practices and re- 
quirements ' 

b) assist participants 1n making* 
decisions to invest in busi- 

• nesses 



V. 



PROGRAM STRUCTURE 
AND SCOPE - 



Considerations: 



J: 



FUNDING/SUPPORT 



Considerations: 



c)-. 
d) 

f) 



increase profitability *of ex- # 
isting business 
provide awareness of person- 
ality needs^ arid sacrifices 
necessary for success 
help f participants develop 
plans for starting and. oper- 
ating a business 
awareness of whp will help, 
solve problems 



Given the program objectives, 
how should the program be or- 
-ganized? 

a) one course, 36 to 45 contact 
.hours 

* b) ' series of short courses; 2 or* 
3 -.sessions on each topic 

c) a mglti-year program .that 
consists of a series of 

• • courses 10 weeks* or longer 
that build skill and, depth ' 

d) , credit bearing^ credit option 

or non-credit 

e) evening offering, summer, 
.day program elective 

fj integrated degree progragi 

How will the program be sup- 
ported the first year tfhd after? 



VI L STAFFS 



a) 
b) 

d) 
e) 
f) 

v„ 



college support qfo staff 
coordinator supplemented by 
fees from participants ' 
grant su p por t fi rs t yea r , 
self-supporting later 
bufeiness/community contribu- 
tions" ^ 

instructor atfd ' consultants 
volunteer time 

regular " continuing education* 

tuition . J ~ ' . 

college - community ' service 

budget 



* Considerations: 



ow will the program be managefd 

and staffed? ' : 
« 

a) continuing education' division 

b) business department 

c) college/community organiza- 
tion co-sponsorship 



d) 
ej 
f) 



g) 



college staff- member as 
coordinator 

college staff members as' in- 
structors ^ 
instructors and/or consul- 
tants from business commun- 
ity "(banker, lawyer, ac- 
countant, etc.) 
special consultants from 
agencies, . such as , SCORE, 
SBA, 'OMBE, Chamber' of 
Commerce * * 



./ 
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Staff Expertise: 



VIII. RECRUITMENT AND 
SELECTION ; " 



aj credibility ,with participant 
groups 

b) first-hand knovytedfje of 
owning - a* small ' business- 

c) commitment/ interest In . sub- 
- ject * , / 

d) instructional skills 

e) status of program staff with 
'college faculty ' * 



How , will potential .students , be 
contacted? * , > 



Considerations: 



a) , public service messages on . 

radio and TV 

b) flyers, posters, handbills 

c) mail notices t6 small business 
persons , 

d) newspapers 

e) word u of-mouth (former stu- 
dents, social organizations, 
etcO " 

f) business and community or-: 
ganizations and agencies. . 

g) referrals from helping agen- 
cies (SBA, Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc.) 

Should enrollment in program .be 
selective? 



Considerations: 



a) persons in business now 

b) those who made a firm 
decision to go into business 

c) course prerequisite (if de- 
gree program) 

d) referral or recommendation 

e) * other criteria^ on basis of 

need or success probability 



EVALUATION 



Considerations; 



ST 



What criteria wM I be used to 
assess effectiveness of program? *• 

a) instructor judgment of class 
work produced # 

b) , participant opinions of satis- 

faction % with instructor(s), 
content, location, schedul- 
ing , instructional materials 

c) evidence* of improved bush. 
. x ~ ness. practices 

d) "numbers of participants who 

go on to business ownership 1 

e) numbers of participants who 
do not. go on to ownership- 
based on better informed 
cpMsion-making 

f £ longitudinal history of par- 
ticipants 1 * business success 
g) cost/ benefit analysis using 
:riteria (c) and other criter- 
ia above 



PROGRAM CONTENT 



What /should course content in- 
cluded 



A 



a*. Overview : minimum knowledge and skill, depth with 
maximum scope of topics and resources 

b. Concentration : maximum individual acquisition of 
knowledge and skills with "selected topics 

c. Topics usually covered : 
» 

1. Understanding financial statements 

2. General business rrjanagement principles 

3. Marketing and customer relations 

4. • Taxation /and lavy 

5. Staff relations . ■ ' 

6. Cash flow/capitalization 

7. How to start a business 

8. Personal motivation/achievement 
9*. Advertising - publje, relations - • 

10. Insurance • / 

iU Recordkeeping' 

12. Salesmanship . * I. ' 

13. .Government procurement 

14. . Security and prevention of fraud ' 
15- inventory control 
16. Use of Microcomputers 
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PARTICIPANT NEEDS 



I 



— : :l -ISrii^ artel- £r&ped^ 

VappH^ a r^ponsibilftyC to/ 



Educators must understand adult learners — what makes them ^ 
different from the .young learner. Adult learners: ^ 

»1. Haye^ mo re' experience (than young learners) ^and a. differ- 
ent "quality- of experience to contribute to the learning 
situatf9h. 

2. Are more ready to learn different things than the young 
learners because, they face* different developmental tasks 
(e.g., parenthood). 

* 3. Ter\d to be more autonomous, and, therefore, less comfor- 
table in a dependent role. 

« * i 

jki &re usually interested in the immediate usefulness of new 

knowledge. ' # 'J 

Adu|t learners appear *to be more critical of the trfachers and 
teaching methods and are reluctant* to accept usual classroom prac- 
tices; they don't like theory and principles, or textbook assign- , 
ments, and are often weary after a hectic day so that learning 
becomes difficult* — 

There is reason to believe that the hesitancy of many adults to a 
take part irv ^educational* programs is in part due to a sensitiveness 
to ridicule when they come to learn something which they feel they 
should .already kpow. Adults may learn much less than they might 
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because they underestimate their learning power and because of fear 
of unpleasant attention and ridicule. Instructors may find that a 
necessary part of* their job is to restore and increase the confidenc4 
of adult learners.- 

The first ''requirement for adult learning is that the adults want 
.to 'participate in_the learning process. There musl_be_a problem 
which they desire to solve, an obstacle with which they wish to 
deaf, or a skill which they wish to gain\ All ^earning mu^t have ^a 
purpose. Adult learners usually come to class- sufficiently motivated; 
they have a purpose in coming. Mature adults who have admitted 
their* need for education and training and have offered their time/ 
money and w effort *to satisfy that need- require no external compul- 
sion. -What is* needed is to hold out hope for success to them. , 

An important factor is the experiencing of success. When adult 
learners satisfy a need, are commended by the teacher ^or their 
peers, and have a general feeling of accomplishment, they wil}. be- 
lieve' that their efforts have led to success. ( Adiilt students need to 
accomplish something tangible at the first meeting and this satisfac- 
tion^should continue every meeting thereafter. What As learned must 
be direct and usable; defefred results give little satisfaction to most 
• adults. v 

, The job of 'the instructor becomes one of organizing learning, 
activities'* in a skillful and effective pattern. Good learning wiU be 
organized around undertakings which seem real and compelling to the 
learners, which confront them with significant challenges, and which 
lead 'to deeper insights, more discriminating "attitudes, and more' 
adequate skills.^ The learning environment must provide abundant 
and varied stimulation, numerous opportunities* for personal achieve- 
ment, guidance without domination, and tasks that are challenging 
wi thbut being y frustrating. The primary rVeeds of adult learners 
include: . 

1 . Learning must be frrobl^m-centered . For the most sig nifi- 
cant kinds of learn irig^that adults do, the problem Vnust 
be recognized as* a problem for the learner, not a problem 
of the teacher. When learners see real problems, they are 
motivated to / seek solutions. The .teacher cannot 'give 1 
another person a problem. In the learning situation the 
problems must arise in** the experiences, perplexities, 
- doubts,' and thinkings of the learner. The teacher's 
oblfgation is to provide situations in which^learners see a 
broad range of problems and" from which they gain the 
• ability to seek and formulate their own problems. 

/2. Learning must be experience-centered . The problem for 
the instructor, who develops the (climate* for learning, is to 
help provide the optimal* kinds of experiences th^t will 
relate to the problems * of th,e learner. Learners, must 
N gathep data for their own problems. , . 



3. Experience roust be meaningful to the learner . The exper- 
ience that bears upon the problem must be suited to the 
•learners 1 capacity to perceive, their age, .their interests, 
their readiness, and their ability to understand* Unless 
learners see the pelevance of the^data to their problems/ 
they will fc^e unable, to use the data in developing solu- 
tions. * ' . " 

H. The learner must be free to l&ok at ihe experience . 

Learners' learn from otheri fn social situations. The 
^ learner who is emotionally and psychological ly free to look 
at experience is ready to start on the process of acquiring 
% the necessary behavior with which to learn and to grow. 

5. The goals must be established and the search organized 

, by the learner . Several experiments indicate that tRe 
active learner is more effective than the passive learner. 
In order that problems be problems to the learner , it is 
significartt that the goals of the broad learning situation be 
- v set by the learner . ^ ' 

6. The learner must have feedback ..about progress toward^ 
goals . * Some indication of (] success or failure, some frame 

V of reference for determining adequacy of problem solution, 
some reality factor with which to assess one r s achievement 
♦against one's level .of aspiration, some' knowledge of Suc- 
cess ' or "failure — all are necessary in the functional feed-' 
back process. „ % - 



Information about specific learner needsvcan be qbtaineqf-^by using a 
form at the first class session similar the one -in Appendix A, 
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PROGRAM CONTENTS 





content '-Ti^^jr^ : s@^l|Nh^ to tft$ ^f^tfentiat frivol \f^ft«n,t^ <*f* ^> . 



Major content questions relate to 1).the highest priority sub- 
jects relating to business ownership/management' and 2) the scope 
and depth .of^coverage, that is, acquisition of skills and Knowledges 
versus understanding the importance or * need to acquire or hire . 
others having various levels of skills and knowledges/ - * * Y ^ 

* ' Priority Topics . A recent survey <Jf experienced small busirV ^s' ^ 
program coordinators indicated that apme or all of the following 
subjects or topics should be irtcluded in the CMrricutuftu 

- 1 . Understanding financial' statements * 

% • 2. General business management principles 

3. Marketing v * * . ' 

iL Taxes * / 

Staff relations . 

6. Cash flow /capitalization , 

7. Planning your own business 

8. Personal motivation/achievement 

9. "« Advertising and public relations , 
10. Insurance / " 1 ^ • .* 
1,1. Recordkeeping '„ 
12. ^ost accounting ) 
\Z\ Government 'procurement * 1 

14. Security ^nd pVeVention of fraud * 

15. Inventory control ' 

16. Business law 
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17.. Salesmanship s 
18. * Customer relations 
'19, , Use of microcomputers 

Some of thp above topics can be taught within the format of o 
semester courses? _ The students are expected to gain minimum skill 
fevel tp certain topics such as recordkeeping and cash flow manage- 
ment. Wfeile some instructors approach e?ch topic aS a separate, task 
related % to business ownership/ there is a growing trend of relating 
the topics more- closely to realtor anticipated student ventures 
through the development of. detailed plans and worksheets for their 
personal , businesses. The course results in a perspnalrzed notebook 
that is a basic reference' and business plan used by students in the 
early stages of their business. If students do not have a. specific 
v business firmly in mind, they choose one to uSe as a simulation. 
*The content focus is on management. The individual student must 
bring -the trade knowledge to the simulated experience. * 

Courses for existing business owners are often planned to be 
more .skill oriented for specific topics. Priority tgpics usually in- 
cludes taxes, specialized bookkeepincf procedures, advertising or 
special 'topics such as government contracting ^and changing legal 
requirements. This curriculum approach acknowledges, the needs/ 
awareness stage and attempts to build skills^ln more depth. Busi- 
ness owners select >the topics .that are of specific interest to them. 

A variation that:, combines scope and depth is a course designed 
for business owners of a specific category such as foqd stores, 
photograpfiy stores of* small retailers. This approach requires a. 
service- area with sufficient numbers" of similar businesses to provide 
sufficient enrollment. ♦ ~ ? 

Courses for potential business owners (and those for a specific 
minority group or 'for women) should include a self-awareness, 
self-potential or other counseling-oriented component. Many minority' 
and womenjstudents feel ^£bey ifa'ce additional barriers or problems in 
the bu'sinpss world. Opportunity should be given to bring out these 
feelings and discuss .strategies for dealing with them, perhaps, irf 
special seminars or~workshop sessions. Community support groups 
can be useful in addressing these issups .and contacts made in class 
can lead to productive interactions- in [the future. 

Courses for potential business owners should devote time to the 
development^ owner % readiness (self-awareness) ( and an exammatidn 
of persoi|fflity attributes, family considerations and other need! that 
will imperct on the success bf business ownership. Success requires 
thorough trad'l knowledge, management skills and personal attributes 
that include risk-taking, judgment, drive to succeed 1 , a 60 to 80 
hour workweek, arid personal and family sacrifices that accompany 
su^h a lifestyle. Examples of- thte kinds of cfuestions" a potential 
Entrepreneur needs to address are presented below: s ^ 



Can I make decisions? . ( . , . 

Have I identified the areas where decisions are required? 
Am I a self-starter?. v 
Am I willing'to take calculated rikks? • 
Can \ be away from, home almost $Very day and evening? 
*- Will my family help, or hinder? - *• > \ 

„ Depth of Instruction , The cniterioa qf .sufficiency is specific to 
the student and the program: The generally used yardstick of 
minimum competency appears to' be when the business owner knows 
what specific skills or knowledges to employ. and knows enough ^about 
the performance of 'the employees to judge effectiveness. One busi- 
ness person stated It succintly: "Knowing wh^n to get- a new tax 
accountant is as important as knowing when to change product 
lines." • H . ! . * 

Instructional materials . There are i^any materials available and 
most were writteTi for credit-bearing telective courses in business 
management. A' fisting of materials , is provided in\ Appendix 8 . 
Nearly every program can use the Small Business Administration 
publications, some of which are free upon, request. The new SBA 
series "Business Basics"* can be used as class modules, as departure* 
points- for locally developed materials or as a b^sjs for teacrier pro- 
duced materials. : . , 

\ * % '* : 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



y 




Suggestions of subject matters', 
Suggestions for potential Instructors and speakers. 
Suggestions of time and place for classes or meeting*. 
Suggestions of ways of publicizing programs. 
Help In developing or securing mailing lists r** 
^Help in developing and conducting community surveys. 



> ; Appendix ,C, contains , a statement for the advisory- committee members 
which can be reproduced for informational purposes. 



An advisory committee should be made up of local i^aders (busi- 
ness and* industry representatives) who are interested in the com- 
- munlty's economic welfare) To be representative of the business., 
community, the committee might include ^a tinker, lawyer, small 
business qwn^rs, £ representative of ^helpcaf chamber of corpmerce, 
an accountant, faculty and administrators* from the community college 
and 7 a representative from the Small Business Administration/ An-' 
other* 1 person who may be aske^ to work on the committee is the 4 
business editor or a reporter from the local newspaper. TJ*is person 
can be Helpfful in publicizing thfe priogfato 'and in helping ^preparing 
brochures and other announcements. 

•• 

A •committee composed of ten or twelve members IsMarge enough 
to be representative bijjt smalfenough to be workable. The duties of 
the advisory committee may vary, but would generally provide the 
* following: * 



* 1 To stimulate discussion, _the coordinator should have some 
specific proposals regarding topics, speakers, and agenda when the 
committed meets for the first time. The number of meetings should 
be kept to a minimum. In some cases, it may be feasible for the 
program coordinator to meet witb an -individual member or a sub- 

' committee instea'd of the full committee. "*\ ' 

* At the first meeting of the advisory cqmmittee, the coordinator 
^should, remind the members pf'the economic benefits which small 
'business training offers their community. The agenda should be 
"task-oriented". A primary function of the advisory committee is to 
provide advice and assistance to the community college. 



• \ , > USJES OF ADVISORY COTOJTEES 

According to a poll of .70 educational institutions, advisory 
committees helped small business' programs in the following ways: 

* Selection of subject matter 79% 

I 

Suggested names of speakers 69% 

Helped wrth promotion — 68% 

Suggested, a time for class meetings 67% 

Suggested a place for class meetings — - ' 46% £ 

Other (Furnished bailing lists, evaluated 
sessions, conducted a community survey, etc.)™- 9% t 

Discussions at the committee' meetings might include : course- 
content, meeting place, method of presentation, names of possible 
speakers, instructional methods, preparation of reference materials, 
publicity for tfie program, registration fees, ceremonies and certifi- 
cates, and evaluation of the program. 

• . •* 

AdvisoYy committee members are busy people. To save time, it 
is advisable not to 1 cover too many details in one session* At "the 
same time, it is advisable not te^have too" many .sessions. If the 
committee, is large, the coordinator may appoint subcommittees or 
working groups for specific tasks such as compilation of a. mailing 
list or the preparation of publicity materials. . 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES 



^ lideWtJ^^ . programs; for %be srrial V h \ 

/^bUsftl.esS; j;p^^ufi{i^#;- Nelds assessments form apf fhitial 
V- v bond;; b^w^ 

:^ne$ses; Within: ^:tt^%sirl^?t Cod^erat{to|t af this stage,; will, 
^ &eJp ^ ftftpr& .. ^ 

■ ■ ■ - i i r ■ ■ »« - ■ n r" ■ t ii u ^'' J i ii ' m. - n i» i. ' i ■ n 1 ' ■ ■ — — — ^ ■■ 



Determining the Needs " * 
* — 

• • Successful smalT business programming- will- be the result of a 
formalized, systematic need§' assessment* process. This will take the 
Ikjuesswqrk" out. of the small business programming process and wljl 
provide the communit^college with an information base to: 

servers a. rpecharftsm for Identifying business interests, 
* r ■ needs* and cortberns; 

•B, provide a w5y to identify a network of key ^people in the 
community who. wlU serve, as ^resource people to the col- * 

lege* v • * \>\ ; - * ' . 

- C. serve as guidelines to Wentify future small business pro- 

• v ; grawiming object i^es ^ngypribriii 6s. \ ' u 

- Small 'business - rteesffe assessments' might be conducted once ( a ; - 
.year. , Activities /underway^can be used "as building blocks for future 

• programs. .New trends may' be emerging* which produce n{>w nefeds to 
which the college "should respond . " 

* * ' * * **** ' > ^ • 

; "A series of popped u r es ;m us t be , repeated -during th6 liflvof the 
small business programming cycle. . A needs assessment is followed; 
by estafc^ishing pro^ram^ prtorities determining^objectives, budgeting""/^ 
^rpgram^bperatfon, evaluation and the development of a second nnore 
refified fcnd spphisticatedVpeed^' assessment. Then, the planning 
. cycle is* ready {6 repeat^tiself during the followjjrjg, year. * 
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...There are eight steps which all needs assessments should 
follow: \ I 

STJEP 1 - Identify Staff Roles 

STEP 2 -,t)evelop a Common, Basic Language 

STEP 3 - Li$t Concerns and Goals < 

STEP 4 - Determine the Needs' 

STEP 5 -'Rdnk'the Needs 1 

STEP 6 - Set Priorities 

♦STEP 7 - Examine Feasibility of Meeting Needs 
STEP 8 - Pl4n and Offer the Program 

These eight steps are the central core activities for the follow- 
ing five different needs assessment strategies: 



1. KEY INFORMANT 

2. ADVISORY COMITTEE 

3. COMMUNITY INDICATORS 
k. FIELD SURVEY 

5. USER FEEDBACK 



Each, of these strategies will be defined, steps for assessing 
needs listed, and strengths and weaknesses of each strategy 
identified. 

- / 

1. KEY 'INFORMANT 



Definition - The key informant approach gathers information 
from those who are in the best position to know small business 
needs. 'Types of key informants are: local bankers, .chamber 
of commerce directors, .economic development specialists, and U, 
)>% Small Business Administration personnel. 



Steps in Asses >ing Needs 



jb \ identify staf 



Develop, a conmp 
List concerns ard goals 



ro 



es : 1 
n, basic language 



Construct an 
Develop inte 
Contact key 
Conduct, inte 
Summarize a 
Send thank 



interview schedule 
^viei/v instructions 
nfc rinants for meetings 
rviiiws , 
nd code responses 
you letters to informants 
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A. Strengths of This Approach 

9 Simple and straight-forward . ^ 

* Inexpensive (use** volunteers to collect data) 

* Clarification*- arid amplification of respondent^ 
• .„ answers . - . \ . .' ; ' \ % , ' 

•Excellent opportunity to identify reso 
people 

B. Weaknesses of This Approach 

* Key informants reflect a group which is biased 
• by their organizational perspectives 

• * * Unstructured data .are difficult to analyze 
' * Time consuming to conduct interviews 

•2, AOVl.S0 x RY COMMITEE 

' Definition - This strategy relies on individuals who are asked to 
assess the needs of the lotal small business owners. Members- 
ship on the advisory cmmittee, unlike keyjnformants, should be 
from the local small business cdmmunity^ These iffrfividuals are 
brought together face-to-face and are asked for tReir -input 
through a structured group process. 



Steps in Assessing Needs ^ N * 

* Identity staff roles 

* Develop a common' basic language 

* List concerns and goals 

* Identify appropriate group consensus process 

* List key questions to be considered 

* Develop and disseminate detailed agenda 

* Identify form.to record group data and designate record- 
' ers 

* Conduct meeting and collect data ' 

* Send summary x to each participant 

. A . ' Strengths of f his Approach 

* Easy to arrange <- 

* Inexpensive 

* Opportunity for broad grassroots input > 

4 Advocate group for future activities is identi- 

, f ied , . 

=■* . B. Weaknesses of This Approach 

y * Careful planning prior to meeting usually not 

done „ J 

* Meeting, must' be 'skillfully conducted 
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# Information difficult to code . 

* ,Un realistic .expectations develop that all sug- 
% gestions can be Implemented 

• 3, COMMUNITY INDICATORS 
* V ' ' . 

Definition - Valuable nee^Js assessment cjjtfa can be^gathered by 
looking at *key w characteristics of ihe small business community. 
Data are available in the community on the number, of small 
'businesses, number of employees classified by the Dictionary of 
♦Occupational Titles, . fypes of businesses classified by the Stan- 
dard Industrial * Classifications, geographical location of busi- 
nesses^ age-ma turity< of small busines|pl, mortality, rates of area 
businesses, educational levels of the^employees, and availability 
of small business;^naining opportunities. These „ data* are 
brought together in a small business.. Profile Sheet which hfclps 
the staff identify areas of fo.cus (see Appendix D ),. 



Steps in Assessing, Needs .*f " . 

* Identify important community indicators 

*- Identify sources of data (chamber of commerce*, census, 
locaj 4 banks; etc.) * 

* Develop data profile layout 

* pollect data ! . 

* Summarize and analyze data * 



A. Strengths of This^Approach 



Vast pool of existing data is utilized'^ 



, * Low cpst to secure data 
* v \ Trenfr information^ rather than one-shot survey 

- r "is used 



,1 N 
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B.. Weaknesses of This Approach , 

* Data ace indirect indicators rather than direct 
from business people 

* Data tend to be gtobal rather than'speciflc 

* Difficult -to extract programming inferences 
% Information may be out-dated 

! 



•y*. >I ELD SURVEY / 

Definition *- ,Tjfl%Is 'the most Lcommort^ and over-used, approach 
to needs assessment apd !|s abased on'.the collection of data from 
a sample or entire ^jfcpulatibn of the small business community.* 
'These data, are collated through us£\of a rtiailed questionnaire 
composed of 1 terras designed to elicit Information (about interests, 
needs ' and, /cQ^grn^ of ' business owners, s(See Appendix E), 



Steps in Assessing Needs ... 

* Identify staff roles • " * 

* Develop a common basic language 

* List concerns arid goals v 

* Determine -sampling -procedure and mailing list 

* Determine question format and response categories 
; # Write question§/and pre-test survey instrument 

Determine jnon-^response strategy 
9 Conduct survey 

* Cocfeyflata 

* 9 Cbijrauct second mailing 

* Conduct non-response fol low-up 

* Summarize data 

A. Strengths of This Approach 

# Scientifically valid 

' * Produces structured response data 

# Collection of data from a wide geographical 
area 

* .Easy to conduct 

B. / Weaknesses of This Approach t 

# Expensive . ^ 

Low response rates ^ s \ 

* Incomplete information on survey form # 

• * Clarification and enhancement of respondent 
answers not possible 

* Difficult to write clear statements 

5. USER FEEDBACK 

Definition - Local business people participating in the college's 
current or past' programs provide a valuable needs assessment 
resource* These observations can be obtained by providing 
users with a structured reaction form on which they can evalu- 
ate currerft activities .and identify other activities they would 
like to take. See Appendix ,F for sample reaction form. 

A Steps in Assessing Needs 

Identify activities for small business target groups 
» • Develop reaction sheet 

* Pre-t&st reaction sheet t 

* ^Develop instructions for in-class administration • 

* Collect dat£l * , 

\ Process and summarize data • 



/ 
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A. Strengths of» This Approach ; 

* Easy to obtain data 
; Low cost 

■ Evaluation data is basis for program improve-- 
tnent - • - — . . 

* Structured d&ta collected^ 

B. . Weaknesses of ' This Approach 



2. Present key results in attractive format to the Advisory 
Committee and the* local- chamber of commerce. 

3. -Present key findings * within the context of community 
framework/ Do hot use results to produce radical 
changes. . \ : :* - , - , : 

*4. Present findings and recommendations relative to what 
other area organizations are- doing. ^ v 



i 



# Program bias occurs/by asking same users 
each time 

# Limited -time to administer 

# Limited data collected :?\ 

# Small numbers in. sample 
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Developing A Needs ? Assessment Profile ' \ 

Analyzing Results . Two key decisions guide the analyses 
of data. The first basic decision is to determine how the data 
will be tabulated snd displayed. Generally , heeds assessment , \ 
data lends itself to frequency tables and measures of central 
tendency (means, medians and modes). Depicting the data in 
pie charts', line chart, bar graphs or in rank order helps the 
researcher >see relationships. 

The second^ analysis decision is to determine intensity of 
the' needs. ^ No statistical formula or rale of thumb exists * to 
help make , this important decision. When 38 percent of the 
sample say' they want training in recordkeeping, what in fact 
can the, researcher Infer? Would 38% of the local business 
community attend? Or, would half of that number, come? The N . 

use qf multipje indexes (using more than one needs assessment 
strategy) is a way that the researcher will be able to decide 
what is actually needed. \ . ^ . V 

Communicating Key Results . Key .results should be sum- 
marized and recommendations developed. To insure that the -v^ 
needs assessment data are used, the following strategies should 
be implemented: ' ■ *-; 

1. Utilize a "task group of key decision-makers and the Ad- . 

visory Committee to help with development of recommenda- °\ \ 

tions. • " * * * . . ^ 
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5. Develop strong consensus of results among powerful com- 
. % munity groups. Have these groups provide endorsements 

and support. 

* * , V 

6. • Stres^ pilot-testing of new program activities rather than 

full-scale implementation. \ 

Revision of, Process . Once the needs assessment has been 
complete*} and the results implemented, the community college is 
ready to review, evaluate and revise the process. Subsequent 
needs assessment will be more specific and more sophisticated 
once the program hias been in operation. 

An on-going program should be fine tuned.- and minor 
. adjustments 4 shoulcj be made to program objectives and pro- 
1 cesses. Only thhough careful monitoring of on-going needs 
assessment through the five proposed strategies will spiall 
* .business programming remain up-to-date and meet Toga! needs. 
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FINANCING THE PROGRAM 




"Who pays for the- small business programs? 11 To find the 
answer, questions to consider include: % 

What will the program cost? 
How large an enrollment may be expected^ • - 
. 'What registration, fee wjM be acceptable to local business people? 
yet will meet the expenses?". 

Principal ,OostJtems . „ * 

Principal cost items ^include' salaries, promotional expenses and 
materials* 'These expenses vary from college to college so that it is 
difficult to .identify exact costs.. Some coordinators prepare a budget 
estimate of expenses and expected income. The elements of the cost 
of a program include: ,> , 

Personnel . Personnel costs may include salary, fees or honor- 
aria for 'instructors, ^and travel and per diem allowances. Depending^ 
,oh the policy of the community college, coordinators may or may' not 
be remunerated (in addition tu/their regdlar salaries) for conducting 
or codrdinating special cotfrsSs. > ' * u. 

♦Special lecturers brought in on a, one-time basis may receive- 
orjly an honorartuim for travel and out-of-pocket expenses. Many 
local and 'out-of-town Jbusfttess people and trade association 'off icials 
donate their services., < ^; ' . 
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Promotion .*, Preparation and reproduction of brochures and 
letters; postage; arid news media advertising, including newspapers, 
radio, and television, are items of promotional expense. / 

Materials . The cost of materials fof instructors and students 
varies greatly. Many colleges* use the Small Business Administra- 
tion's free management assistance publications as handouts for the 
participants* Some also buy the SB A for-sale booklets from the U. 
S. Government Printing Office. Other institutions furnish note- 
books, reprints of articles, and 'outlines of course lectures. "Film- 
rentals, as "well as other instructional material costs, should be 
considered in developing the program budget. 

* ~' ' < 

Sources of Income . \ 

, - • # . / ' • 

'A principal source of income is from the registration brtyit|o,n 
fee pa id by. the participants. Credit courses also may generate staje 
aid. ' $eme colleges of/er the courses as a publi£_service, with little 
or no charge to the participants. * 

4 To determine the Registration fee to be charged, the coordinator' 
should acid up all exacted Income, such 3s contributions fay busi- 
nesses or trade associations.- 'This amount should be deducted from 
the estimated expenses; v The remainder should be divided by* the 
anticipated enrollment. The result is the minimum registration fee. 
A*marcjin. may be added for budget error '^nd surplus. 

Working out a tentative budget helps to estimate the registra- 
tion % fees which can be discusSeld with- the advisdry committee. The 
Soromittee rtiay be' helpful rn seeing that the proposed fee is accept- 
able to 'local^business people. The fee should be reasonable so that, 
it encourages owner-managers *#f even, the smallest firms to attend^ 
as well as those/ persons who anticipate ^becoming self-employed. On" 
the other ^hand, if the fee is too low, sbme_business people may not 
enroll because they believe the instruction will be of poor quality. 





The best^made plans often go astray, especially when they 
aren't promoted. / Potential participants have to be told about small 
business programs,, as well « sold on them, if they are to enroll.. 
Inadequate enrollment can usually be traced to inadequate promotion. 
When the coordinator spreads the word for a specific program, (such 
as a course) tinging, m^dia, and direction are important 

Timjjng 

Training /should be scheduled far enough in advance to allow 
sufficient timer for promoting ^ The time table in Appendix' G includes 
a suggested schedule of publicity in a course program. A fainimum 
of 3 weeks sfhould be allowed between tne first mailing of announce- 
ments and the date a course begins, 

Promotional Media ^ 

The coordinator lias a variety of media availaode for prom3ting t 
small business management programs. The fo!lowing\aye been used 
successfully; 

rf \ ' Direct Mail . The. most popular form of direct mail is an attrac- 
tively* priQted' btochjire. P$feiled information on preparation and 
itffetributioh 6f brochures' is contained in Appendix H . 

Letters from vtiie coordinator, SBA ^regional director, or the 
advisory committee may also be used. Mailing lists may'be prepared 



by the college from busimess«li$ts and directories. Local copperating 
.business associations and' the SB A also have lists of small businesses 
which , may be used. , * 

Newspapers , Local newspapers have cooperated in giving news 
coverage to new programs. The initial story can be the announce- 
ment of the advisory commFttee meeting and the proposed data for 
the first course. As plans shape up, additional news stories can 
provide information on registration, starting 'date, and speakers. A 
story^fr the closing exercises may encourage people to/ participate in. 
the next program offered. 

. Newsletters . The newsletters of, trade associations and organi- 
zations, such as chambers of commerce, are an excellent means for 

reaching a specialized group of business- peopled *„ 
* > 

. Personal Contacts . The coordinator and the advisory committee 
members may telephone or visit business people and ask them to 
participate in the training., t , - * 

Radio and television . Some local stations furnish time for spot 
announcements as a public service/ 

Public Talks . v Announcements may be made at meetings - of local 
'business, trade association? or community groups. 

Other Media * Courses may ' be publicized through 
nouncements in newspapers and on radio and TV? 
included announcements of courses with their statem 
brochures to their customers. 

It is that coordfnators make certain that ey£ry appropriate form 
of promotion is used to the best advantage. 

Directing the Promotion 

The type of program being offered will dictate the direction the 
promotion will take. Forv instanc^" tft£\ training may be directed 
toward a ^hMerogeneous gr^up,^su6h as existing and future owner- 
managers from a "variety of\ businesses. Promotion for this group 
should; (1) stress the fact t hit management problems are simi4ar as 
long, as they are at the administrative level, and (2) point gyt^he 
advantages of gaining insights from the problems and sohJfions 
other small business people. * ( 

When the training Is Qffered * to^a^special designated group, 
such as a group of manufacturers, or a groupKof appliance dealers, 
the promotion can be pinpointed to that group's needs. Mailing lists 
from trade associations r and l ocal business groups will help the coor- 
dinate^ Pn directing nriajin^o 'Selected groyp. 
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PROGRAM DETAILS 




The most highly promoted education program will pot succeed 
unless it is planned in detail. The preparation by the coordinator 
should include: (1) scheduling the program well in advance: (2) 
choosing^ the instructors with care; (3). supplying instructors with 
the necessary information and materials in sufficient time for their 
preparation; and (4) arranging for the physical accommodations of 
the participants. 

r. '" Choosing Instructors ^ 

When possible, the coordinator should t know the capabilities of 
each instructor or speaker. The nee,ds of, -the audience and the 



ectives of the programy should be emphasized to the instructors 
selecting speakers, emphasis should be placed on knowledge and 



ob 
In- 
experience in that particular topic. 



2. Briefing the Instructors 

~^v^ 

j 1jfome-$f the speakers may have little or po experience as .in- 
structors, thfey may ,be, business people, competent in a specialized 
field.- Thpy, may need help in preparing and presenting a lecture 
evep though they may ' be excellent after-dinner ^speakers. For 
example , they may need suggestions onjiow to encourage audience 
participation even Jhough they are accustomed to giving short brief- 
ings to, their own associates. , a 
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3. Selecting Educational. Materials and Equipment 

\> r betailed preparation insures that the necessary materials > will be 

< % on hand when needed. Tire coordinator should reserve the visual 
aids, films, and television tapes well in advance of the dates they 
. will be needed by the instructors. In addition, the coordinator 
should, be sure that ^equipment — such as projectors, screens, and 
.sound apparatus— are in operating condition when needed, ' 

'4. Achievement Ceremony 

Some type of recognition of achievement is important for the 
w . continued success of a small business management program, A 

certificate of recognition as shown in Appendix I presented in an 
appropriate setting can provide motivation for further achievements 
With some planned publicity for the event, potential participants may 
be motivated to attend future programs-, 

V 

5, Scheduling * . % 

*\ Allowing sufficient lead time in planning the program 'is vitals 

Appendix H illustrates an example of lead time for ^ small bjjsinesjs 
course. A schedule helps determine that details are handled at the 
. proper time. Factors to be considered in planning the program are 
*:* >% the month, day of the week, and timq of day the sessions ar^i held, 

a. Day of the Week 

" % _w 

g t) What days are local businesses open for late shop- 

' ping? 

> 2) What days are preempted for other activities of busi- 

ness people, such as chamber of commerce meetings, 
and oth§r group business activities? 
3) What days are used' by local fraternal groups? 
• 4) Are certain days set aside for civic clukf luncheons or 
dinner meetings? ' 

b. Hours of the Day 

Morning , In determining the h6urs for a one-day 
3§k-.- conference or workshop, certain questions must be an-* 

\ * swered.^For example: 

1) . When does the morning business rush- begin? 

2) Should, the meeting hour be set enough in advance of 
the' rush hour to allow "sufficient^ travel time for 
business persons to get to work? '\ . ~. ' 

3) Is there a day when most retailers open later than 
usual? . 

Evening * Evening sessions are often, easier to ar- 
range than day-time', sessions/ The main considerations in 
determining beginning and ending time for evening ses- 
sions include: 
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1) What time will .permit the ^business • people io close 
their offices, eat, and arrive, at the meeting place 
without undue haste? 

2) ^Considering the length of the class sessions!, what 

closing hour wiil permit the participants to (return 
home at a -reasonable hour? 



Starting Month - 

1) Courses . September and February are th4 best 
months for starting courses. Based on statistics available' 
for a recent typical year, the greatest number of courses 
were started in September with February running a Iclose 
second. March, January, .October, and April, inl this 
order, were the next most popular , months. Summer 
months are generally not {he best time, to begin a man- 
agement progjrsnr , 'because of vacations. ' Late November, 
December/ ana early January are times of heavy business 
activity, particularly for retailers, and should be 
sidered carefully in determining starting dates. Trairiing 
should b/gin early'enough'during the. fall season to avoid 
sessions Vrunning into Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days: 

2) Conferences . The coordinator has more freedom 
in scheduling conferences than courses because of the tir^ie 
elemertt.* A conference takes only one day, (or less) of 
small business person's. time. According to statistics for 
typical .year (see following chart), the largest number 
conferences was held in November. April; February, an 
January, were the next most popular months.. 
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Workshops for Prospectiv e Business Owne rs and 
~ Workshops ana i 



Problem Clinics . Workshops and problem clinics are similar 
to conferences a,s far as scheduling is concerned. Because 
of the broad appeal, a workshop for prospective smalP 
business owners is usually the most effective program to 
impress on the? lofatl community the value of management 
training. Appendix J cerrtajns an agenda for this type of 
workshop. * / ( \. 

Location \ ' , V 

i 

•The location for the training should be convenient 
and accessible? to the majority of the participants. Ade- 
quate parking? should be available in the vicinity at the 
time of the meeting. *- „ t j 

: kliif courses are t held }\r\ \clasSrooms'. Man^" hotels, 
restaurants, /churches, and • business .associations have 
rooms that arjb suitable for educational sessions. 
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• MONTHS CONFERENCES WERE HELD 

(Expressed in percentages of total sample) " 1 
The total sample for the following statistics was based on 466 conferences 
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EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 





;V ^Evefy^ offered to,, local staaiU 6usjr ; : 

neises ; \< by ' a x cd^r^uhity ; ^9) l§ge; f should evalUatedw: 

iKomareyatua W\ 

jTepfeated: ari^ ; i 



A question that plagues educators fs: "What are ^he results of 
our efforts?" Instructors and coordinators of small business pro- 
grams are no exception. They need ansjwers to questions such as: 
"Did thfe program meet the expectations; and needs of the particK 
pants? 11 " and n ls there a need for additional education?" To make 
^strch a determination, evaluations mult $e obtaihed from those who 
participated in the program. ' * 1 

vThe instructor may wish to set aside the last 15 minutes of the 
finai session of a program to obtain evaluations (Appendix K and 
Appendix L ). Each participant should return the evaluation before 
leaving the classroom, a because experience h^s shown that few, if 

any, mail in the evaluations., 1 ] . 

* i * i 

The most frequently used tool is a ^questionnaire* The appen- 
dices show sample fQrmats for; evaluating; small business management 

/courses and seminary The need fQr evaluation of one-shot seminars 
of workshops fs apparent as is *tfie ne£d for ' evaluation of a ? small 
business management credit course, *The presenter (instructor) 
should b6 evaluated along with the materials and activities associated 

• with the course. ( 

WJneh the community college offers! a certificate or degre,e pro- 
gram in the area of small business management , the entire program 
shouldbe evaluated on a regular basis.] The Locally Directed Evalu- 
ation (LDE) materials developed by the /Illinois Stjate Board of Educa- 
tion/Department of Adult, VodationaLafid : F§ehnicat_Eclucation contain 
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a number of evaluation activities applicable to a Small Business* 
Management Program. A few LDE activities which might apply in- 
clude: 

r 

1. Student Evaluation of Instruction 

?. Student/ Employer Follow-Up* 

3. Assessment of Instr jclibnal Materials 

•.yse^sment of Student Attainment of Objectives 
5. /Analysis of Community Resources 
4^ Cost/Outcome Analysis , 

Since most community college small business management educa- 
* tional activities are not-for-credit workshops and short courses, 
evaluation of these jdiscrete offerings is important. These evalua- 
tions can identify the need for expanded offerings which might 
eventually include credit courses and certificate and/or deefree 
programs. Evaluation would then lefcd tovyard new course/ program 
identification, development and implementation. 

Additional Activities 

"Strike while the iron* is Sot" could be (he title of this section. 
Small business owners should be encouraged to continue^ their ^juest. 
for self-improvement. If the basic management program has aroused 
the interest of the participants, the last session is a good time* for , 
the coordinator to encourage them to continue their education. It is 
a good time to tell, them ab6ut any long-range plan^ for additional 
..programs. They can also be told^about ways in which they can keep 
abreast of new small business developments. 

Advanced Education . Plans for followup or additional trajgfrig 
should be announced at the conclusion of the initial program. 1f 
none is planned, the coordinator should review the evaluations 
quickly to see who is interested in additional education. Some 
advanced educational experiences can then be organized and a ready- 
made mailing list is available for* recruitment efforts. ^ * 

**> m ' Depending, on the preferences for time indicated on the queS^"*^ 
tionnaires, the advanced education may have to be given at different 
nights and hours. Preferences "expressed by the- participants may 
also mean varying the approach "te^gertain subjects in. the future. 
In offering advan<£d^^^ thecfterdiriator and advisory cqm-^ 

mittee shoul^tfoT^ to determine the broad topics that make 

up a wetKbalanced management development prograrTT'for their con- 
'munity. v • f 

. • 

.^J.Ht'l'V ^^^^cjati'ons. "Alumni 11 associations offer an opportunity . 
for encouraging . participants to continue their management trailing; 
Such associations are made up of graduates of administrative manager 
ment courses and have been formed in so'me communities. The form 
of an association is not as Important as the purposes The pun- 
pose is to perp etuate in terest in new de velopments in bu sine ss poli~ 
pies a n dj5 r act ices. 
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In one city, 'a group graduating from the first SBA-cosponsorecf 
course "formed an alumni association. The members adopted their 
own bylawS and began to hold monthly dinner meetings, . After the 
meal, members" would present their problems for discussion By the 
group. This alumni association eventually evolved into^an indepen- 
dent small business association. The latter's purpose was the ad- 
vancement of management training for association members.* 
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EXEMPLARY SELF-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 



\ 
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^^^^ 

Most successful community college programs have teen able to. 
adapt to the local needs of their community while gsing the talents of' 
the edticators who implement the programs. An award for an "out-, 
standing vocational education ' program" was give in small business 
management to Lane Community C ollege in -Eugene , 0 regon . Their 
# adult education program included a three-year sequence of courses 
and experiences regarding small business: This program was similar 
to the Minnesota • model developed by the Division of Agricultural 
Education and th<§ Department of Vocational Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This program is designed -to develop decision 
making and self-analytical entrepreneurial traits in small business 
owners. 

/ Another unique three .year small business program is offered at 
Lake Region Community College in -North Dakota . This program 
includes an analysis of small business needs and culminates in a 
small business reorganization. Appe n dix M contains information on 
this program. " 

A range of courses and activities fo ( r small businesses is offered 
at Johnson County Community College in Kansas. They offer (il) 
seminars in conjunction with the SBA for prospective and current 
small business owners, (2) non-credit courses for small business 
managers and (3) credit courses in the small business management 
and marketing areas. 

; v Rock Valley College in Rockford, Illinois has progressed further 
in their small business development efforts. They offer 9, 15 and 30 




credit hour certificate .programs and , an Associate in Applied Science 
CAAS) degree program^n^Small^Brisinessr^^ee -Appendix jjjr ) ~ - * 

- The .advanced . development -~of~-sniaiL Business .activJJLtes. JrL..ja. 
community college is illustrated by the Small Business Development 
"Center functioning at Brookdaie. Community College in New Jersey. 
Here faculty^ associated with the Center screen requests for assis- 
tance from the local business community and provide professional 
cortsultation .when needed. Contacts with the clients may consist of 
a telephone conference,^ a brief visit to the business or an in-depth 
consultation. When consultation is required a consulting group is 
organized consisting of three , students, a faculty member and a 
SCORE member. The group visits the business requesting assis- 
tance, reviews problem areas and makes recommendations in the form 
of a final report. • * 

'The progress of community college offerings in smaW^jJsiness 
ffrogramming may follow a path as depicted below: 



1 -DAY SEMINAR 



SHORT-TERM WORKSHOPS 



NON-CREDIT COURSES 



CREDITCOURSES 



CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 



DEGREfe PROGRAM 



SMALL BUSINESS CENTER 



I 

In this schematic, the college continues to offer the varied activities 
and courses under the direction of the Center's leadership. While 
there is no single, best program for all community colleges, there 
ace, many models of Successful small business programming through- 
out the county. The American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (AACJC) through its National Small Business Training Net- 
Work can supply community colleges with assistance in developing 
.their own, unique responses to locaT small, business needs. 
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INTAKE FORM* 
•SMALL- BUSINESS PROGRAM 



Please Print All Information Requ ested ^ 

f 



1. 



Last Name " ~ , First Name Initial 



1 



Address ; . $ity/State ~ Zip 



3, 



Horpe Phone 



4, Are you' self-employed? Yes ; No 

5, a) Have you completed high school: Yes No 

b) Have you attended college: ^ Yes ^ No 

c) If you graduated from college: 
Which college: « 



Date of gracyjatkrn: 
Degree: , 




-6. How did you learn of the course in smdll business? (Circle orR 
A. From a friend of relative 
*B. ' From flyers or direct mail 
C. Frpm newspaper announcements 

Other source(s): Please specify; 



7; What was your purpose in applying for admission to this 

course? (circle one) ( 

if t * . 

A. To irrfprove the efficiency of yodr existing business 

to help prepare yourself to oper£te a small business of 
your owirln the future - c 



,tMT ' '■ • . :,. : 45. ' •■■>. . ,. . - 



42. . 



C. To obtairva general knowledge oft small business 

D. Not sure of purpose 

E. Other; specify: . ^ 



\ 

8% If you are not now in business^for yourself, how close* are you 
to actual ownership? (Circle one) 

A. Looking for capital 

B. Seeking right location 

C. Ready to begin specific plans * 

D. Trying to decide If I want to ' 
/ E. Other;-' specify: ' 



r 



9. If you are already jn business, are there .particular problems 
x that you are experiencing? J 



' . . ANSWER EITHER #10 OR #11 - 
10. Please describe your, current job: 



11. Please describe your business: 



* Adapted from intake forms currently in use at Queensborough 
•Community College and Hostos Community College. 
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Appendix C 

•STAT E MENT FOR MEMBER S O F ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

When you have decided to help by becoming a member of this 
committee, you have taken the first step toward^clecreasing the 
probability of business failures in your community. Your local 
community college will appreciate the help you can give in this 
.worthwhile undertaking. 

The following sections will give you a general idea of the roje 
you will play in the total effort. 

WHAT - IS MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR SMALL, BUSINESS OWNERS? 

*% 

This v is an educatiorial program conducted by 1 a community 
college. Its purpose is to assist owners and managers of small firms 
to strengthen their position as managers of 'their businesses. It is a 
program designed for prospective owners and managers;- and is 
concerned with administrative management and day-to-day ,operatipns« 

* ' / 

.WHAT ARE TH£ DUTIES OF AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBER? 

You have been asked to become a member of the advisory 
committee* because you are recognized among the business people of 
your community as a person of afcility and experience. In this 
capacity, your advice and counsel is needed to assist with the or- 
gapization and promotion of small business management development 
of your community. ^ 

Your help is needed to assist others like your^&lf, as well as 
the community college conducting this program to: I 

1. Decide upon the *scope and content of typical subjects for 
each session of the educational prog ram ✓ t . 

-2. Decide on names of speakers or consultants when appro- 
priate. I 

3. Suggest time and duration of the prograrrf. 1 

4. ^ Devise ways and means of promoting /course attendance 

among those in your community most interested in, and in 

need of, such an educational" program, i 

i 

5. Serve, in general, as a consultant on prog ramming, staff- 
ing, and administering , to representatives of the com- 
munity colleges. / 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION / 

Programming . A typical course will operate for anywhere from 
4-16 weeks, one evening per week for two and a half hours. A 
typical conference, consisting of t>ne or vnpre meetings, usually 
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covers ^one management subject.- Topical subjects to be discussed 
will vary from' locality to locality; in accordance with v the expected 
types of persons to be enrolled; Some typical subjects which might 
be included are: 

Decision Making — How to Analyze Management Problems 
Factors Which Will Determine Success , - 

"How to Attract and, Hold Qualified Personnel 
Hpw to Develops More Business • - 
How to„ Mejet Long-term and Short-term Capital Needs 
Legal Aspects of Your Business 
Planning for .Future Growth } 
Using Your 'Accounting Records for Profit ( 

The Use and Abuse of Credit irt Business Operations. 

» < 

/* 

Staffing . The various subjects should be presented by special- 
proficient* ,in their respective , fields. There shoulcf be a balance, 
betw^fen the practical and theoretical. One individuaj appointed by 
the spopsbring community ^college usually acts as /coordinator and is 
the. perion yv.it h whom yau will woi;k. , - . 



/re^pi 

• N. liens 



ministering ., The sponsoring community college assumes 
re^port s i b i li ty for the educational and financial aspects of the course. 
Usually, the college is ^assisted by the active cooperation of local' 
organizations or groua^, such as the chamber of commerce, local 
manufacturing associations, "retailing and wholesaling associations, 
and similar business groups. The SBA may also assist in organizing 
and conabctiQ^ the educational program.. 

/ 
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COMMUNITY INDICATORS 

PROFILE SHEET 1 V 



Area of Informatior) 


Source of Information 

*\ 


Information to Include 


' Record 
' Data 


(Notes)' 
Programming 
Implications 


A* Number "of Small 
Businesses 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Local Economic Develop- 
ment Council , Local 
surveys. Dun apd 
' Bradstreet report 


Number of small businesses 
in your service area with: 

■ Less than 5^ employees 
' 6-10 employees 
' 11-1 5' employees 
I Over 15 employees 




* 


8 . Education Levels 
of Small Business 
Employes 

* • > 


County Superintendent, 
Local surveys, U. S. 
yCensus, data by local 
tract lextrapoiatea j 


Number of small 
business employees 
who have education 

t ^ *\ ^ /N 1 1 f\ lift ^«->* 

in ine toi lowing 
- categories^ 






» i 

. 1 \ 

Ml-* 


• 


• 0 - 8th grade 

• 9th - 12th grade 

* Associate Degree 
Bachelors Degr'ee 

* More than B .A, 




V 
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COMMUNITY INDICATORS 
PROFILE SHEET (continued) 



Area of Information / 



Source of Information 



Information to Include 



Record 
Data 



* (Notes) 

Programming 

Implications 



C. Classrflcatior/of 
Small Businesses 



Chamber of Commerce, 
State manufacturing 
directories. Governor's 
Office of Economic: 
Development 



Number of area's 
small businesses in 
the following 
standard industrial 
classification 
categories: 



Agriculture Production 
Mining 

Construction * 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Wholesale. - Retail 

Finance 

Services 

Government 

Non-classifiable 



D . Employee 
Category 



Local surveys. Chamber 
of Commerce, Local 
banks 
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Number of area'-s 
small business 
employees in the 
foil/wing categories:^ 

'Professional /Technical 
Clerical and Sales 
Services 

Farming, Fisheries 
Processing . 
Machine Trades 
Bench work 
Structural work 
Miscel laneous 



Mgt. 



5' 



(Other* 
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. . - * Appendix E -> 
SMALL BUSINESS Sl>RVE,Y 



A..^ Business Improvement O p 
Listed^belovv are educa t i 



one day workshops , se 
for each seminar i 
given at the en 




ities 



rby, circling the appropriate 7 response, 



tivities ^fihich can b6 offered in 
of 4-8, hours. Approximate cost 
JK certificate of completion is' 
session. , Please -indicate your interest. 



Definitely 
•Attend' 



1. 



3. 

• 4. 
5. 
6. 
?. 
8. 

y. 

10. 



Energy conservation 

measures . , 

Legale concerns for 
business^ •. . ,t. 
Advertising and promotion 
in business . .' . . 
Loss prevention . . . . 
Merchandise control- . . 
Managing' personnel . . 
Record keeping ...... 

OS HA " 

Others (Specify: 

Other (Specify: 



*Maybe .- Would Not 
Attend ' > N*ttend 



-A 



-,1 
1 
,1 
. 1 
1 

) 1 

) 1- 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



B. Schedulin 



Qg 

Place a check mark ( ) before the time when it would be most 
- convenient for you to attend the above workshops. - 1 
; , Monday-Thursday evenings;, 6:00 p. nr. -10:00 p.m. 

* , » Friday evenings 64OO p.m. -10:00 p.m. ' * 

. . Saturday; 9:00 a.m. -4:00 p.m. _ . „ 

- • Sunday;^ 1:00* p.m. -5: 00 p.m.- • x 

* 

C. ." Advisopy Meeting 1 *- 1 

' < 7 For activities where great interest has-been indicated, college 

staff would, like to have a short meeting 'with business people 
like you for the purpose of discussing what you need to, know. 
" Check the bpx if you'd likrf to participate at a time convenient 
to you. ' ^ T ? ^ ' • 

. , «' * , Yes, I would like 40 attend. . 

; , l^T ^More Information > ~ „ - n 

v ,T7 you would like to receive more information on these business 

improvement, activities, please check the box and w/e will place 
you bn our mailing list. * * 

1 , v Yes„ I would like more Information. 



before 



.ERJC 



Name : 

Address : 

Telephone Number: 
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Please return 'this form in the enclosed envelope . 



, Appendix F 

ELGIN 

COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE . 
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Course: 



1700 Spartan Drive. Elgin. Illinois 60120 
Community College District 509 

Date: 



In order to prepare future training programs, we "ask you to answer this questionnaire. 
Please do not sign your name - be very frank in your answers. 



In general , -how^ Excellent .7 / 

would- you rate * Qodd / / 

this program? Fair ./ / 

Poor / / 

Very Poor / / 



Was the program: 
Too long. 



About right, 
Too short / 



Was the program: 

Too advanced / / 

AbtH£ right 7 / 

Too" e 1 emen t a ry /. fuf 



,Rate the workshop by placing an ."X M along the continuums. 
I? How well was the workshop organized? 
(Well organized )' I 



7. How^would you rate the presenter? 
^ (Excellent) 



J (Lacked organization) 
] (froor) 



3. How much material was Dresented? 



^Enough to meet j_ 
'ybur needs) „ 



J (Too little to meet 
your needs) 



4: Were handout materials adequate and suppQrtive of .the content? 

'"(Very adequate) I 1 ^ 1 » 1 [ (Inadequate) 



5. > How much do you^feel you learned? 

(More than anticipated) 1 

6. ' Will the material be useful to you on the job? 

(Yes, very) v 1 - 

7. Were the faci litres comfortable? 

(Yes)' 1 



A. 



(Less than exoected) 



(No, not very) 
(No)' 



How ^were ydt) informed 
about this program? 



Seceiveo brochure by direct mail ••• 

Received brochure from another oerson , . — 

Informed by* another oe^s^n in writing or veroally. 



Saw magazine article or news lettar.nctice * / 



/ 






/ 


t 


/ 






/ 


f 



Some ether conference . . . *...v — • y. . . . . ./ / 

Inauired 2t college about trai'ilno available 



ShouTd any new training programs be, developed in this general subject? 
If so, what? , 



How could this program be improved? 



Additional comments 



-V- 



A. 
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Appendix C 
TIME TABLE FOR* 
ORGANIZING MANAGEMENT COURSES* 



To Begin in October 
~ Middle of May 



Early June 



Middle of September 



End of September 



Discussion of plans and .the establishment 
of beginning date by representatives of the 
community college and the~ Small Business 
Administration, Consideration of prospec- 
tive members for the advisory committee* 

Meeting^ of ttje advisory committee to dis- 
cuss the program, prospective speakers and 
promotional plans; and to fix the definite 
starting date, day of week, * length of 
session , best location for conducting the 
course, and so on. 

Second meeting of advisory committee. 
This meeting is primarily for the purpose of 
announcing the beginning of the promotional 
campaign. Printed brochures " describing 
the course are to be distributed to advisory 
committee members. Specific plans for 
members 1 * activities are to be completed, 
such as their ,talking with individuals and 
to business groups to encourage enrollment. 

First maijing to prospective enrollees is to 
*be made. w 

New releases are sent to newspapers, radio 
and TV stations. 

All SBA Aids and other materials should be 
ordered which are to be distributed to class 
members during the entire course. 

Second mailing to be made, if necessary. 

"** 

Second story to be released to newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. 



*The same kind of. planning is usually needed for conferences 
and workshops. * 
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Appendix H * t 
CHECKLIST FOR 
PLANNING, PRINTING, AND DISTRIBUTING A BROCHURE 



The pages of a brochure will be determined by the size of 
paper used. For example, a standard size sheet (8i n x 11") will 
make a two-fold pamphlet yvith six pages,. This is the size most 
commonly used. 

PLANNING A BROCHURE * 

In planning a brochure, you should check the points below so 
that no essential information is omitted. N You may not wish to use all 
of the items suggested or you may wish to substitute others of your 
own. The order in which the items are used also may yary.^ ♦ 



Page 1 (Cover): Announcement 

Title of course, conference, or workshop 

Name of sponsoring institutions 

~ Name of Small business Administration as cosponsor 

Seal of either the sponsor or co-sponsor, if desired 

Date of meeting, including day of week 

■ Time -of meeting 



Location 

Number of sessions 
Art (appropriate illustrations) 



Page 2 (Reverse of cover): Pqromojtfonal Information 

Purpose of program 

Who should attehd 

Enrollment. information, including limitations; deadline for 
registering; fees s if any; and place of registration 

Parking facilities available « 

Location (map, if needed) 

Page 3: Schedule and Curriculum 



Date, including day of week - same as on cover 
Time; 4n addition to hour of meeting, indicate number of 
weeks and hours in course, or when conference or 
workshop will conclude. 
Location: Repeat and give room number, iDuilding.^ 
Subject titles and brief description 



Name of lecturer or instructor and his/her title 
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Page 4: Registration Form 

If a two-hold pamphlet is used and page k is needed for a 
continuation of the schedule, a separate registration form should be 
considered. That form should include the following information: 

Title and date of program 

Registration fee 

-Name, address,* and telephone^ number of registrar or coordi- 
nator to whom aieck should be sent. 
A brief statement concerning refund policy. 

In addition the form should contain blanks for the following: 

Name and position of registrant 

Name of business firm. * 

Business address 
Telephone number of business 
Type of business 
Number of employees 

Page 5 (Reverse of page 4):. Self-Mailer 

i If a self-mailer is used, it should be arranged so as to fall on 
the reverse side of the registration form and at the end of the form, 
so no valuable information is lost/ when the form is detached, 

j; If a self-mailer is not preferred, this space may be used for 
additional publicity or left blantj^ If used, remember to: 

Print return address of institution offering the training 

Print postal mailing- permit number 



Page' 6 (Reverse of page 3): Miscellaneous 

Page 6 may be used ifor any supplemental information not in- 
cluded elsewhere, such as a brief biography of the instructors or 
leaders; or the page may be left blank. 
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THORNTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

In Cooperation with the 

U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



Presents This Award To: 



In Recognition of Enrollment and Completion of 

The SMALL BUSINES^MMAGEMENT SEMINAR 




Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Thornton Community College 




sistance Office 
, Small Business Adm 



Tkaynz rtuMuvl 5SSSSS ; 
f 



Services 
College 



Thornton Community College 

sfi 3?J< /t/u+U** "Hiorpton Community College * 

n ^*J?$ Mgt. Assi! 



•a 

CD 
Ql 
X 



00, 




UTH0.)N U.S.A. 
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Appendix J < 

* SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 

Thorntpn Community College in cooperation with the U. S. Small Bus- 
iness Administration' ^* - * 

January 26 - March 2 - 7:30-9:30 p.m. Room 3101 

- + 

Tuesday , .'Jartuary 26 ' t ' 

Speaker Mr. C. R. VanderVeen/ Business Counselor 

General Business Services, Gienwood, IL" 

Topic - . "The Pitfaljs in Managing a Sm^ll Business" 

Tuesday, February 2 . ^ . 

Speaker <Mr. Conrad Sweet, Proprietor, Tonl Lavan Realty 

^ South Chicago Heights, IL 

Topic J'Small Business Location S Layout" 

Tuesday, February 9 

Speaker Mr.^Norbert Dudek, Vice President, Chicago 

Title Inc. 

Topic ' "Sales and Marketing In Business" 

Tuesday, February 16 

Speaker Representative' of H. R. Block, Riverdale, IL 

Topic "Federal and State Income Tax for Small Pusiness 1 

Tuesday, February 23 . . ^ 

Speaker ^ Mr. . John Eggert, Proprietor , Eggert Insurance 

♦ Agency, Inc., Lansing , IL 

Topic "Insurance for Safeguarding Your Business" 

Tuesday, March 2 

■■■ & * 

Speaker M. Dolores A. LaValle,' Management, Assistant, 

SBA 

Topic "What the Small Business Administration Can 

• do For You , 
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EVALUATION Of*S$WJECiS AND SPE/1<ERS 
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Our goal is to -present subjects which are helpful to small 
business people and to engage speakers who are able to share their 
knowledge ar>d experience. You can help us meet thdt^goal . M/rite 
the' names of each subject pnd speaker on *the appropriate lines. 
Please circle* the rating which you feel each subject and spteaker 
deserves. Do hot sign this sheet. , • 



SUBJECT 



RATING 



SPEAKER 



RATING 



Superior 
Excel lent 
Good* 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor; 

Superior 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Superior 
Excel lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor • 

Superior 
Excel lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excfel lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excel lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 



5W 
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Superior 
Excel lent 
Good 
~ Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excel lent 

* Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excellent 
Gbod 
Fair' 

* Poor 



Superior 
Excel lent 
Good . 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excel lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excel lent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Superior 
Excel le nt 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
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* ft 

(May Be Used for Evaluating Management Courses and 4 Seminars) 
-EVALUATION. OP SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
Title of Program/Course ' "Date H'eld:_ 4 ___ 



.Your frank reaction „to this program can help in „ planrting future 
training. Itlwfll, therefore, be appreciated if you will cqmplete the 
.following evaluation and return to the instructor before leaving the 
classroom. ' 

DO NOT SIGN THIS^ FORM . Yes No 

1. Was the instructor's approach^ to* the subject 

practical rather than theoretical? ^ 

2. Can fh^T<noWredge acquired in this trainirig ^ • , , ^ 
be-appjiedjtcuyjciur .cunhent^or future business? - . *■ . 

3. Were any subjects inadequately covered? If so, •* " * 
please list on the reverse side, of this sheet. ^ 

4. Were any subjects not helpful? If so, should 

they be omitted from future training? If your • - 
answer is "Yes*," please-list subjects. on the ■ , 
reverse side. * * -- m - 

5. Were any subjects omitted that you feel'should 
be- included in subsequent sessions? If so, 

pJease tist- on other side. ' . „ _lL~ - 

6., Do yoU believe the same course should be 

. " offered to other groups? J ^ / , 

7. Would you recommend this course to your 

business associates? ' k « ' 

8. 'Was the time of the course (month, day, 

hour) convenient? , '_ 

9. Were the following helpful: ' " 

(a) ' Case Studies ■ ' ^ 

(b) 'Discussion Groups _ 

(c) Publications 

(d) Visual Wids arrd Eiims ^ t / m 

10. Which item in question 9 was the most helpful ' 



11. Which item in question 9 was the least helpful^ s 

1-2. Circle one rating for this course; Excellent Good* Fair Poor 
13. List the two topics that youfourJl the mbjst. helpful , 



14. 



If.yotf have suggestions for -improving, this course' &r suggestions 
for future seminars, please write them on the^ back of this sheet. 



DO NOT SIGN THftS FORM 
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SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 



'J 



YEAR ONE; "Business Records and Accounts" * 
i * 

, 1. Stimulating Interest In. §mall- Business Management. 

2. Need For Small Business Records 'p. • , 

3, Measure Of Small Business Family Progress Ancl\Uses Of Small 
Business Home Records % 
Importance of Inventories - 

5. Keeping' Small Business Accounts Current 
' 6. Balance Sheet And Monthly. Summary ^ 

7. Cash Flo,w And Cash Flow Projections * *- v 

8. | Employers' Records; Social Security Aqd Income Tax , , • 
9/ Unemployment Compensation, Workmen's Compensation And Fair 

Labor Standards Agt, OSHA And Safety Considerations.. < \ <> , ^ 
10* Employer-Employee Relations ' < j * # ^ 

'11. The Depreciation Schedule: * ^ * 

12. Income Tax Management * v- 

13. -End Of Year Inventory , ~ ^ 
14* Closing The^- Re cor'd Books For Analysis f , u . 

YEAR TWO : Small Business Analysis * ^ * 

1. Calculating Incorpe Aqd Social Security Taxes 

2. Measures Of Small Business Profit 

3. _ Measures Of x Small business Size • „ 

4. General Interpretation Of The Analysis 

5. The Importance Of Inventories , 

6. Analyzing The Customer' Service Department . 

7. Analyzing The Size Of- Business * " . 

8. Analyzing Mechanization, Labbr, Equipment %nd Building Costs 

9. Analyzing Major Department Efficiencies , * ' < 

10. Evaluation Of The Small Business 

11. 'Income Tax Planning , And Management 

12. Closing The Small Business Account Book F.or Analysis „ -xc 
YEAR THREE : Small Business Reorganization > v 

1. Attributes Of Successful Small-Business Entrepreneurs 

2. Determining The Most Profitable Level Operation 
" 3. Selection Of Departments 

4. ~ What Do Two Years Of Records Mean ^ , 

5. * Evaluating The Customer Service Departments ~ m » 7 

6. Evaluating The Major Depa/tments * 

7. Evaluating Overhead And General Business Cos'ts 

8. ~ .Maximizing- Income . - ' 
9: Maximizing Incotne .(continued) c - ♦ 

TO. Maximizing Income (continued^ i 

11. Site, BqHclihgs, Merchandise Handling^ v, 

12. Planning Transitional Stages ' y 
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BUSINESS OPERATOR'S FILE 

NAME OF BUSINESS - 

ADDRESS , ♦ *" 

— Street . • City ZTp" 

v .. "■ 

PHONE NUMBER HOME & BUSINESS 



NAME OF OWNER(S) 
TYPE OF BUSINESS 



NUMBER QF EMPLOYEES 



Full Time Part Time Total 

MEMBERS OF FAMILY (OTHER*THAN OWNER) , -j 

Name . Relationship 

"Name Relationship Name - '. Relationship 



Name '. Relationship * Name ' Relationship 

LENGTH OF TtME BUSINESS OPERATED BY PRESENT OWNER 



DATE -STARTEM i&LL BUSINESS MANGEWENT PROGRAM_ 
CONDITION OfIBnESS STARTING 



APPEARANCE Of BUSINESS STA,RTI-NG_. 

• RECORD KEEPING- SYSTEMS!" ART IN G_ 
\ 

.OPERATOR'S ATTITUDE STARTING 



GOALS- OF BUSINESS/FAMILY STARTING 



INSTRUCTOR'S COMMENTS 



SMALL BUSINESS ANALYSIS -AGREEMENT 

As a cooperator in the Small Business Management Analysis 
Program, I hereby agree to the following provisions; 

1. .-£hat I will use a record keeping systentthat is adequate 

for business analysis during the year and <will keep these 
records current to the best of my ability, 
a. Inventories 
k v b. Cash expenses and receipts 

c. Non-business assets and liabilities 

. - - l 

2. That I will' make 3 tuition payment of $15.00 per month. 

3. % That I wpl attend group meetings of the Small Business 
■ Management. Program regularly. j 

4. That I will submit my records for analysistJn January of 
the, following year* 

f 

As a representative of the Small Business Management Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with Lake* Region Junior College, I agree to 
jprovideTthe following to the small business cooperator: 

.1. Assistance with establishing beginning inventories, and all 
othef*b"eginning entries. *~ 

2. To check the cooperator's records*periodically fojr accuracy 
and completeness. • * ' " * 

3. To assist the cooperator with the preparation of necessary 
information for income tax purposes at the end of the 
year. 

4. ^ At the end of the year, to prepare such necessary close- 

out summaries and other additional forms as will be re- 
quired by the analysis center. " 

«•» » 

5. To submit the records to the^analysis cJfcer\ 

* 6, To provide the cooperator with a . copy of the 1 completed 
♦analysis fro'n his own Business. To discuss the results of 
this analysis, particularfy , as to how it may be used. to 
further improve Vhe business. m 

I * 

7. To keep all matters pertaining ^to the business strictly 
. confidential. 



Date 



"(Small Business CooperatoTJ" 



Received $ % 

• * ("Small Bttsineis^Management Instructor^ ^ 
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Appendix N 

SAMPLE: ASSOCIATE IN«APPL1ED SCIENCE DECREE PROGRAM 
ROCK VALLEY COLLEGE - 1981 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 



FIRST YEAR 



Fall Semester 



BUS 101 - Introduction to Business 

BUS 103 - Business Mathematics 

BUS 170 - Human Relations in 
Business 

ACCTG 108 - Business Accbunting 

ENGL 100 - Vocational Communica- 
tions 



3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
15 



Spring Semester 

ENGL 105 - Business Writing • 3 

MANGT 273 - Small* Business , \ 
Management- • -3 

MKTG 260 - Marking 3 

SPCH 131 - Fundamentals of v 
^Speech 'or - 
Ceheral Education Require 
ment (Elective) 3 

BUS 105 - Cons Econ & Pers Fin or 
Business Elective^or Elective 3 

**MANGT 275 - Small Bus Seminar 1 

T6 



Fall 'Semester / 

BUS 201 - Business Law I 

MANGT 270 - Principles of 
/ Management 

**MANGT 275 - Small Business 
Seminar 

MANGT 276 - Independent Study in 
Small Business Manage- 
ment or % Business , 
Elective or Elective 

MANGT 277 - Internship in Small' 
^ • Business Management 
* or" Business Elective 
- < "~ ' or .Elective 

General Education Reqirement 

** May be repeated up to 3 times* 



SECOND YEAR 

\ Spring .Semester 



'1 



**MANGT 275 - Small Business - * 
Seminar 1 

MANGT 276 - Independent • M 
Study in Small Business % - K 
MaQagement or "« 
MKTG 261 - Prin of Retailing or 
MKTG tik - Mrchnds & Sales 
Prom or 

MKTG 276 - Prin of Purch I or 
M # ANGT*S78 - Office Management or 
Business Elective 3 

MANGT 277 - Ihterrfship in Small 
Business Management* or 
Business Elective or Elective 1 3 

.MKTG 265 - Salesmanship . 3 



T6 MKTG 266 - Prin' of . Advertising 
. • General Education Requirement 
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Appendix N * 

. *». 

Sample Mini-Certificate Programs ? 

Rock Valley College - 1981 V 
' b Rockford , , Illinois 

Basic' Srial f Bu siness Certificate Small Bus ines s Retailing Ce rtificate 

s (9 Hours) ~ (15 Hours) 

V 

ACCTG 108 - Business Acccounting 3 MANGT 270 - Principles of 

, Management 3 

MANGT 273 - Small Business 

« Management 3 MANGT 273 - Small Business 

Management 3 

MKTG 266 - Principles of Adver- • - 

tising , 3 MKTG 260 - Marketing w 3 

-i - * MKTG 261 - Principles of Retailing 3. 

\ ^ MKTG 26fy- Priociples-af 

Advertising or 

\ BUS 170 - Human Relations 

• f w in. Business 3 

Small Business Ma n agement Certificat e (29-30 Hours) 

ACCTG 108 - Business Accounting * 3 

BUS 101 - introduction to Business 3, ' 

BUS 170 - Human Relations in Business 3 , 

BUS*2.01 - Business Law ! ' 3 

MANGT 270 - Principles of Management 3 ■ . f. 

MAN,GT 273 - Small Business Management 3 
MANGT 275 - Small Business Seminar .2-3 

M.ANGT 276 - Independent Study, in ~ J 
Small Business Management 3 . , 

MKTG 266 - Principles of Advertising 3 ^ 

MKTG 260* - Marketing or Business - / 

Elective _ 3 . . 

. 1 
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